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ultimately ethical problems, yet ethical 
maxims, if they are ever to have any 
logical justification or permanent value, 



must be based on some religious prin- 
ciple and find their power of enforcement 
in religion. 



[To be concluded] 



THE CONTRIBUTION OF CHURCH HISTORY 
TO MINISTERIAL EFFICIENCY 



JOHN FREDERICK VICHERT, D.D. 
Dean of the Theological Seminary, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 



We are beginning to see that church history is one phase of universal history, and 
universal history is a phase of social living. To understand the church we therefore 
need to understand the people who composed it, the institutions in the midst of which 
it lived, and which it somewhat approved. So to understand the past is a training in 
the understanding of the present. It is one thing to let conditions affect life 
unconsciously and quite another so intelligently to organize our church life that when 
it is given its true perspective it shall be seen not only to construct a future, but genetically 
to connect that future with a past. The minister's task is certainly not alien to such an 
undertaking. 



What may the church with reason 
expect of the seminary graduate whom 
it calls to its pastorate ? To answer that 
question is to describe the task of the 
theological seminary. Surely the church 
may justly require that he who becomes 
its minister shall be able to lead it wisely 
and so to marshal its forces that the 
church shall be getting done the things 
it ought to do for the good of men and 
the glory of God. 

The great business of the church is 
religion: its task that of promoting reli- 
gion in the lives of individuals and of 
making it effective in all human rela- 
tionships. In a word, the church prays 
"Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
in earth as it is done in heaven," and it 
works to achieve a perfect answer to 



that prayer. That is the path along 
which the church must go. That is 
the undertaking to which it must address 
itself. 

Here, as elsewhere, leadership is 
essential to success. To the minister 
the church looks for leadership. If he 
fails at that point, the church fails; and 
its high enterprise is delayed by his 
incompetence. If, however, he proves 
wise and tactful, capable of inspiring 
and directing the forces at his command, 
the church will go grandly on, advancing 
from strength to strength, and fulfilling 
nobly its mission. 

To the theological seminary falls the 
task of training the men for whom the 
church has need. It is in the strictest 
sense of the term a professional school, 
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and the profession for which it trains is 
that of religious leadership. The work 
of the ministry is indeed a calling, high 
and holy, and I for one should be the 
last to minimize the importance of a 
direct, divine call to that exalted office; 
but upon its practical side it is a pro- 
fession for which highly specialized 
training is required. Such training it 
is the business of the seminary to pro- 
vide. 

That conception of the task of the 
seminary, if accepted, must be determi- 
native in shaping the theological cur- 
riculum. What subjects may properly 
hold a place in such a course of train- 
ing ? That question has been widely and 
earnestly discussed, especially in recent 
years; and a study of the bulletins of 
theological seminaries reveals a consid- 
erable variety of opinion. The tendency 
is to cast out the old; but when it comes 
to deciding what new shall be brought 
in, there is no agreement. Decision must 
be made, it seems to me, upon the basis 
of the relationship of the subjects under 
consideration to the true function of the 
seminary. If that function be the train- 
ing of men for religious leadership, then 
the question we must ask concerning ev- 
ery subject proposed for the curriculum 
is, What contribution can it make to 
efficiency in religious leadership? If it 
can prove itself vital and valuable in 
that connection and to that end, then 
it may fairly hold a place in our theo- 
logical discipline. All subjects, as it 
seems to me, must meet that test, and 
be retained only so far as it appears that 
they assist in achieving the real ends 
of seminary training. 

This paper proposes to view church 
history in the light of that test. From 



the beginning, church history has held a 
place in the theological curriculum. 
Shall it be retained ? The answer to that 
question must be determined by the 
contribution which church history can 
make to ministerial efficiency, and that 
is the subject which I am to discuss. 

We may very well begin with an 
inquiry as to the nature of history in 
general and of church history in par- 
ticular. Definitions of history may be 
multiplied. I like this one as well as 
any, formulated as it is by one of the 
most eminent of our church historians: 
"History in its broadest sense is the 
setting forth in literary or oral form of 
the development in time of the divine 
plan of the universe in so far as this 
development has become an object of 
true knowledge. Human history would 
include a narration of all that is known 
of the origin of mankind, and the devel- 
opment of human nature in all its as- 
pects and under all circumstances." 

That definition, with its assertion of 
a divine plan unfolding in the universe, 
may incur the criticism which Ranke 
made of a fellow-worker. "You," he 
said, "are in the first place a Christian; 
I, in the first place, a historian. There 
is a gulf between us." The gulf is not a 
great one, and perhaps, in the final inter- 
pretation of history, may entirely dis- 
appear. It is not impossible that the 
study of history may confirm the stu- 
dent's Christianity, while at the same 
time his Christianity may give him 
insight into the meaning of history. 

At any rate, let us recognize that in 
the study of history we are dealing with 
life. History is not merely a matter of 
facts and dates. It is life, expressed in 
words and deeds. Every fact is an in- 
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carnation. Somebody thought some- 
thing; somebody felt something; and 
thought and feeling leaped into action. 
Man has been upon this earth now for 
some considerable time. He has been 
an active being. He has been doing 
things throughout that period. It is 
the province of history to consider the 
things that he has done, and thus come 
face to face with the life that he has lived. 

In Haskell Museum lie some dis- 
colored bones. We may look at them, 
walk round them, handle them. That's 
as far as some conceptions of history 
would carry us. A card, however, 
accompanies these unattractive frag- 
ments, and tells us that they are the 
bones of the Princess Mery who lived 
3,000 B.C. That is the point; she lived. 
The true historian will not stand staring 
at those bones. They are nothing. 
She lived. That is the central and vital 
fact for him. Put the flesh upon those 
bones again, kindle the light within the 
brain, make that heart warm and sensi- 
ble once more. Then walk step by step 
with our lady through the life which she 
lived in the far-away past. That is the 
task of the historian. 

In pursuing such a task, he is not 
moving through a dead past. Every 
moment of that past was once living, 
throbbing, passionate present, and it 
must become such to him, else he will 
not understand it at all. He is observing 
the ceaseless conjugation through the 
centuries of the verbs "to be" and "to 
do." Life with all the forces that 
strengthen or weaken it; with all the 
forces which have shaped its character 
or guided its course; with all the forms 
of activity in which it has found expres- 
sion; the life of humanity as it has been 



supported, directed, and expressed in the 
world is the subject-matter of history. 

That conception of history does not 
admit of clear and definite division in the 
field. We are watching an onward- 
moving stream, the waters of which are 
constantly flowing together. Institu- 
tions and movements may be singled out 
for observation, but they cannot be 
understood except as they are seen in 
their relationships to other forms in 
which the thought and life of men have 
come to expression. The student of 
church history must remember that the 
men and women who worshiped, who 
organized themselves into religious com- 
munities, who shaped creeds, were for 
the most part men and women who had 
other interests also. They ate and 
drank; they bought and sold; they 
lived in social relationships; they waged 
war; they engaged in politics; they 
shared actively in the busy life of the 
world. That life in all its forms and 
expressions the student of church history 
must survey before he can rightly under- 
stand and justly appraise the institutions 
and the forces with which he is par- 
ticularly concerned. He wishes to follow 
with special care one part of the current; 
but he has got to keep his eye on the 
whole stream. 

What contributions can church his- 
tory, thus considered and studied, make 
to ministerial efficiency? That is the 
question to which I now attempt an 
answer. I shall make a threefold di- 
vision in my treatment — presenting 
church history as a means of discipline, 
as a source of insight, and as a ground of 
faith. Happily, the things which I have 
to suggest are so obvious that they re- 
quire but little discussion. 
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First, then, church history as a means 
of discipline. Though the seminary is 
of necessity a school for professional 
training, the ideals of discipline and cul- 
ture are not to be excluded. Presum- 
ably, these are the main designs of the 
college course; but they may very well 
be carried over into the seminary, espe- 
cially as they bear directly upon effi- 
ciency. 

No subject, I am persuaded, is richer 
in cultural value than church history. 
How vast the field which the student is 
summoned to explore! How varied its 
content! How directly and intimately 
related to the highest interests of human- 
ity are all the issues with which he has to 
deal! "The first of human concerns," 
says Lord Acton, "is religion, and it is 
the salient feature of the modern cen- 
turies. ' ' He who studies its unfolding in 
the lives of men, its embodiment in 
institutions, comes close to the heart of 
humanity, and such study cannot but 
have a humanizing and liberalizing 
effect, which will ever be a cardinal ele- 
ment in the culture requisite to ministe- 
rial success. 

Further, the student of history is in 
pursuit of facts, and his quest must be 
tireless and persistent. He must be 
mindful of the admonition of the humor- 
ist that it is "better not to know so 
much, as to know so many things that 
ain't so." Facts, however, are not 
always easily discoverable or verifiable, 
and they are not to be ascertained ex- 
cept by the most careful, patient, and 
laborious investigation. Perhaps no 
other subject of study calls for such 
clearness of judgment, such penetrating 
discernment, and such careful weighing 
of evidence as does history. In that is 
disciplinary value of the highest order. 



But it is not enough to get at the 
facts. What lies back of them and 
comes to expression in them? There 
are fundamental truths, there are germi- 
nal ideas, there are causal forces which 
underlie and work up through the field 
of action. The mere arrangement of 
events in chronological order is not his- 
tory, and the historian cannot be a mere 
chronicler, for his narrative must move 
from cause to effect, rather than from 
point to point in time. The phenomena 
with which he has to do present a bewil- 
dering variety; but there is a unifying 
principle which binds all together, and 
apart from this nothing which comes 
under review can be understood or ex- 
plained. That principle is causal in its 
nature; and however it may be defined 
beyond that, it is conditioned in its 
operation by its material environment. 
The principle must be apprehended; 
all that conditions its working must be 
fairly weighed; and then the attempt 
must be made to exhibit the movements 
and events which are under observa- 
tion, as related and conditioned by this 
principle and the environment under 
which it works. Such a task requires 
all the acumen of a philosopher, and 
concerning its disciplinary efficacy there 
can be no question. 

I emphasize, first, therefore, the cul- 
tural value of church history. He who 
studies it carefully and diligently is, in 
the process, acquiring rich stores of 
varied knowledge, and disciplining his 
intellectual powers in the highest degree. 
He is attaining mental wealth and 
strength, which will make a direct and 
vital contribution to his efficiency as 
a minister. 

In the second place, I wish to present 
church history as a source of insight. 
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The writer of Chronicles tells us that 
the children of Issachar were "men that 
had understanding of the times to know 
what Israel ought to do." There could 
be no better description of the type of 
minister needed today. He must under- 
stand his times. He must discern the 
direction of the main currents. He must 
know the men of his own day. Now it 
was a saying of Confucius that he who 
knows one generation knows all. Cer- 
tainly he who has followed the main 
lines of development which run through 
the past and lead to the present will not 
be without some insight into the perils 
and problems of his own time, and the 
determining forces which are at work. 
The past reports itself in the present and 
affords the best light in which to view 
what the present holds. Indeed, the 
path which history opens furnishes the 
best approach to any subject, and we 
are all agreed as to the value of the his- 
torical method. Let us recognize its 
worth as an aid to understanding the 
temper and trend of our times. 

Further, the study of history gives 
steadying power. One is always in 
danger of mistaking eddies and back- 
waters for the main stream, and of being 
disturbed unduly by surface agitations. 
But it is the merit of history, according 
to one great teacher, that it rescues us 
from the temporary and the transient 
and compels us to fasten upon abiding 
issues. That steadies a man. He can 
survey calmly the forces at work about 
him, he can discern those which help 
humanity toward ideal ends, and he can 
take some share in shaping the course of 
events. Indeed, without that insight 
which the study of history gives no man 
is qualified for leadership. The minis- 
ter who has no knowledge of the past 



cannot "cope with the intricate prob- 
lems which thrust themselves contin- 
ually into the life of every man who is a 
force in the real world of ideas. The 
present and the future are alone for the 
strong student who is as wisely conser- 
vative as he is truly progressive, who 
understands the new because he can 
understand the old." In the words of 
Professor Swing, he who has become 
sympathetic with every old form of 
thought "is alone fitted to step forth 
and assume leadership in an age which, 
apart from him, knows not really from 
whence it came, and even less whither 
it is tending, and least of all whither it 
ought to go." In that way and at that 
point the study of church history can 
make to the minister's efficiency a 
contribution of the greatest possible 
value. 

It remains to treat of church history 
as affording a ground for faith. The 
minister must be a man of unconquerable 
optimism. For him there can be no 
yielding to fear or to pessimism. Such 
yielding would be fatal. He must ever 
go with dauntless courage and high 
hopes, and these spring out of an abiding 
faith, a faith that there is a divinity 
which shapes humanity's ends and 
shapes them wisely and well. Such a 
faith finds encouragement and support 
in the study of history. 

History affords opportunity for the 
long look which enables the student to 
see things in proper perspective. He 
who looks only at the narrow section of 
the life of the church which fills the 
present may be in danger of despair, for, 
as Coventry Patmore reminds us," Chris- 
tianity has always seemed to its con- 
temporaries to be in a state of decline." 
The centuries, however, reveal the 
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triumphant advance of what has com- 
monly seemed a dying cause. Con- 
templation of that inspires courage in 
the present and awakens hope for the 
future. 

The student of history ought to have 
something of the spirit of the child who 
wants to look into the watch to see the 
wheels go round. The historian sees 
how the wheels have been going round. 
He does not look at them long before 
he realizes that behind their moving is 
a master-hand; and he is persuaded that 
in their moving God's great purposes go 
marching on, not to fall down in utter 
failure and defeat, not toward some final 
and fearful catastrophe, but to a con- 
summation in harmony with God's 
wisdom and love and with humanity's 
highest good. I am sure that Lord 
Acton is right when he affirms that the 
study of modern history will aid us to 
see that "the action of Christ who is 
risen on mankind whom he redeemed 
fails not, but increases; that the wisdom 
of divine rule appears not in the perfec- 



tion but in the improvement of the 
world." 

The minister, of all men, ought to go 
with the sunlight on his brow and the 
conviction in his heart that there is one 
"who worketh all things after the coun- 
sel of his own will." The study of all 
history, but in particular the study of 
church history will awaken and support 
that courage and that conviction and 
thus nerve the minister for the tasks 
which challenge him. 

Such seem to me some of the contri- 
butions which the study of church his- 
tory may make to ministerial efficiency. 
It has cultural and disciplinary value 
to a high degree; it opens the safest, 
surest path into understanding of the 
present, and it supports and strengthens 
a faith upon which courage and opti- 
mism may build. So far as these things 
qualify and equip a minister for his 
arduous and exacting work, they justify 
assigning an important and permanent 
place in the training of the ministry to 
the study of church history. 



